CALL  NO  MAN  HAPPY

auditors because their interests were identical. After the war these
interests had diverged. France had asked for guarantees of security
and, not receiving them, had carried on alone the policy of the Ruhr
and that of Eastern alliances. England, frightened by old Napoleonic
memories and disturbed by American public opinion, had thereupon
fallen back on an outmoded doctrine, that of the balance of power.
Through fear of too strong a France she had favoured the rearma-
ment of Germany. I had done my best to point out, in articles in
the English newspapers and in lectures, the danger of a rupture and
even of a permanent disagreement between the two powers
interested in maintaining the peace of Europe. But I had found in
each of the two countries a profound distrust of the other.

'We English,* Lord Tyrrell, the new Ambassador to Paris, said to
me, 'made two mistakes after the war: we thought that the French,
because they had been victorious, had become Germans; and we
thought that the Germans, because they had been defeated, had
become Englishmen

I had met Lord Tyrrell (then Sir William Tyrrell) in London at
the home of Lady Colefax. He was an Irish Catholic and less im-
permeable to French reactions than are many English Protestants.
He had directed the Foreign Office for a long time as Permanent
Secretary and he had appointed liimself ambassador to Paris. Subtle,
witty and adroit, he was successful there in so far as that was possible,
To my great surprise he did me the honour of inviting me to the
first formal dinner he gave. It was a strange occasion. Ramsay
MacDonald, the Labour leader, was about to come into power, and
Lord Tyrrell thought it would be useful to bring him into contact
with some of the leaders of the French Left. So he had invited the
two Sarraut brothers, Painleve and Leon Blum, But since Ramsay
MacDonald knew no French, the rest of the party was made up of
bilingual Frenchmen and Englishmen who were to serve as inter-
preters. Hence my presence and, if my memory is accurate, that of
Andre Siegrried.

The thing that struck me in these conversations was a difference
so profound in character between the English Left and the French
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